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FAMOUS CIGARETTES 
Can always be obtained on board all 


the first-class steamships of the Trans- 
Atlantic Lines, including the following : 
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@. The Pall Mall Famous Cigarettes sold on 
board steamships, having been specially packed 
in hermetically sealed tin cartons, reach the con- 
sumer in the same state of excellence as on land. 
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Have cheerful things about 
you. On receipt of twenty- 
five cents, we will send you 
the richly illustrated cata- 
logue of LIFE’s PRINTS con- 
taining 160 reproductions of 
these most artistic and pleas- 
ure-giving pictures, 







LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
17 West 31st Street, 
New York 











Always a 
Welcome 
Gift 









CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 


Automobile Trunks, Luncheon Baskets; 
Fur Garments, Steamer Rugs; Dressing 
Gowns, Breakfast Jackets; Umbrellas and 
Walking Sticks; Fitted Bags and Dressing 
Cases ; Angora and Shetland Garments; 
Many Novelties from the West End, 
London, Shops. 

















Illustrated Christmas Catalogue on Request. 
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WHEN THE 


American and English Novels 


WO of the most prominent 

English 

present day have 
methods of work. 


novelists of the 

different 
Mr. W. J. 
Locke, author of The Beloved 
Vagabond, Simple Septimus, 
book before 
hand, and, having laid it out, proceeds 


etc., plans his 
to fill in the skeleton, with such changes 
of detail as may occur to him. Mr. 
William G. De Morgan (Alice for Short, 
Somehow Good, eic.) simply sits down 
with a pen in his hand and paper before 
him, and waits for the words to come. 


HAPPY DAY! 
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HORTICULTURE WIZARD CREATES A GIFT BEARING TREE 





Both Mr. Locke and Mr. De 
gan are’ pre-eminent. 


Mor 
They have each 
achieved as much suecess as ought to 
Why 


have they been so much more successful 


come to any man in his lifetime. 


in such different Gays, than so many of 
our American novelists? For it must be 
accounted undeniably true that the Eng- 
lish novelist turns out better stuff than 
the American. 

The reason lies not so much with the 
method, as with the material at hand. In 
this country there are no long settled 
types which lend themselves to the pen 
of the novelist. We are a shifting peo- 
ple. We have had no time thus far to 


accumulate either a local or an individual 
atmosphere. An American millionaire 
once asked an English gardener how he 
got such a fine lawn. The reply was that 
constant rolling for three hundred years 
would do the trick. Our national types 
are very much like our lawns. They have 
sprouted considerably, and many of them 
are vividly green, but they haven’t been 
rolled long enough. 
This rawness and 
solidarity and 


lack of complete 
individuality are 
fectly reproduced in our fiction. 
grow older this will be demonstrated 
by more clearly defined types in our 
novels. 


per- 
As we 

















“While there is Life there’s Hope.” 
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HE President has been finding fault 
again with a newspaper. In that, 
of course, everybody, except some of 
the newspaper men, will sympathize 
with him. Everybody finds fault with 
the newspapers from time to time and 
wishes they had voices of effectual vol- 
ume so that they could make their com- 
plaints heard. As a rule, they can't. 
The newspapers are all voice, and they 
easily drown out most complaints of 
private people. But when the President 
complains, even of the newspapers, he 
gets a hearing, for he also is consid- 
erably voice. This time, in a letter to 
Mr. W. D. Foulke, of Indiana, he has 
been complaining of thc Indianapolis 
News, and incidentally of the Sun, and 
inferentially of the World, which last 
journal projected itself into the area 
of disturbance as the original author- 
ity for the charges about the Panama 
Canal purchase made by the News 
which have excited the President’s 
reprobation. 

We were inclined to agree with the 
opinion of the President, confided to 
Mr. Foulke, that no good would come 
of his letter, and that it would not make 
the Indianapolis News, or the Sun, or 
the World, or any of the newspapers 
any more truthful than they have been 
heretofore. But that opinion has been 
somewhat shaken by the comprehen- 
siveness and apparent conclusiveness 
of tiie representations made by Mr. 
William Nelson Cromwell about the 
purchase of the Panama Canal and the 
disposition of the money paid for it. 
It looks at this writing as if Brother 
Pulitzer had been investing in another 


fake, and might come to grief with as 
emphatic a concussion as he recently 
sustained in the matter of the Kaiser’s 
interview with Dr. Bayard Hale. The 
President has great facilities for the 
discovery and effective publication of 
facts about governmental operations, 
and the correction of errors, when they 
exist, about such facts. It looks pos- 
sible that he may succeed in convinc- 
ing even Brother Joseph that, in so far 
at least as our Government was con- 
cerned, the Panama Canal purchase 
was a clean transaction, and that would 
really be worth while. 

For our own part we have often 
wished that the newspapers could be 
induced to love the truth harder and 
print it more exclusively, and often 
we have tried to induce some of them 
to do it, but only to conclude that those 
that want to, will, as far as they can, 
and those that don’t want to, won't, 
and you can’t make them. This ex- 
perience has led us to suspect that per- 
haps our whole attitude toward news- 
papers has been wrong, and because 
this is Christmas time and the special 
season of good will, we are going to 
suggest another attitude which may 
make more for charity and good feeling 
toward the papers. 


: - 
———- 


E all behave as though it were the 
nature of newspapers to tell the 

truth about everything, and that that 
was to be expected of them, and we 
get mad at them when they don’t do it. 
But observation yields much to sup- 
port the belief that that is a mis- 
taken and unkind theory, and that 





it is probably the natural instinct 
of newspapers to lie about every- 
thing. It is easier to lie; it. is less 
trouble and takes far less skill than 
to discover, write, and print the truth. 
It is apt to be more profitable because 
it is cheaper, and also because stories 
in which the imagination is permitted 
to weave glittering fictions in with dull 
threads of fact are usually a great deal 
livelier and longer than mere all-true 
stories. And where truth is submer- 
sible it is possible to give the public 
the stories it wants at the time it wants 
them. And when a false story or 
statement has been printed it is easier 





and cheaper to stick to it, or ignore it, 
than to take it back. For these and a 
great many other reasons it is, con- 
ceivably, very much more consonant 
with the natural depravity of the inani- 
mate thing called a newspaper to lie 
whenever it is convenient. 

Now if we recognize this as a 
truth, we must recognize also that when 
a newspaper says what is so, in the 
face of interest, difficulty, expense, or 
inconvenience, it is because there is 
behind it somewhere a human creature 
with an immortal soul and a con- 
science. And recognizing that, how 
different our attitude toward news- 
papers will be! Instead of grieving 
at their multifarious fibs, we can re- 
joice every day over details of many 
recorded triumphs of the human con- 
science over their fallen, inanimate 
natures. “ The World said the steamer 
was iu,’ and by George, it was!” 
“The Sun-said the President had got 
new glasses, and he had, you know!” 
So may we glory in the truths the 
papers tell, if we come to them in the 
right spirit; so blaze with a sincere 
rapture over the hundredth sheep that 
scaled the ramparts of the fold when 
the wolves got the ninety and nine. 





UT, dear Mr. Foulke, in spite of 
the possible usefulness of your 
recent effort, don’t send the President 
any more newspaper clippings. Stick 
to your duties as president of the 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and leave him be. Truth is. 
mighty and will prevail, but not much 
by slamwhanging of newspapers that 
don’t tell it. Let them alone. In dis- 
pensing publicity they do a vast and 
indispensable service, and when they 
fabricate, it doesn’t much matter, be- 
cause the truth leaks out at last. There 
is a magic in Truth that makes men 
love her, and makes them good and 
wise in proportion as they win her. 
The twin of the greatest thing in the 
world is Truth, Mr. Foulke, and there 
is enough to go ’round, but let’s not 
crowd anything so lovely or so pre- 
cious on folks who don’t want it. No, 
not even now at Christmas time, wherr 
we are wishing all good gifts to men. 
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Upon My Soul! 

(News Item: Fournier d’Albe, Secre- 
tary of the Dublin Society for Psychical 
Research, states that the human soul 
may soon be seen and weighed.) 


HE human soul at last is found, 
All doubts and fears may scatter, 
It’s weight is told by ounce and pound, 
Like ordinary matter. 


Oh, what a boon doth here arise! 
*Twill save such loads of worry 

O’er how our souls have shrunk in size 
Through worldly care and hurry. 


The preacher now may surely know, 
By weighing every sinner, 

What souls upon his preaching grow, 
And what poor souls get thinner. 


And corporate directors, too, 
In seeking men to guide them, 

May weigh, and choose no chairmen who 
Have Too much soul inside them. 


By training down with proper care, 
Aspiring politicians 

Need have no fear their souls will e’er 
Outweigh their high ambitions. 


Oh, what a world ’twill be, indeed, 
When every man may carry 

Just soul enough to meet his need 
And save him from Old Harry. 


In every pound of flesh must be 
So many grains soul-leaven, 
And these proportions guarantee 

A passport into Heaven. 


So, .Mortals, watch your spirits’ weigh, 
And keep the balance level 
’Twixt soul and flesh, or else some day 
You may go to the Devil. 
James MacMillen Johnston. 


Gone Out! 


HE poor little black and tan dogs! 
How they have faded into obscur- 

ity, unhonored and unsung. At one time 
they were largely the fashion and great 
ladies fondled them and were proud in 
their possession. Now they have been 
superseded by other varieties. The 
other day we patted one of these pathetic 
creatures on the head and he returned 
our caress with a deprecating wag of his 
tail, as much as to say that we didn’t 
quite know what we were doing, but he 
thanked us all the same. And yet of all 





CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Very Short-Sighted Old Gentleman: “ TU 


WITHOUT MY 





" MY Nae ~ 





T TuT! I OUGHT NEVER TO COME OUT 
GLASSES ”’ 





the dogs there be, there is none more in- 
telligent than the black and tan. 


College Boys’ English 
OMPLAINT is made that the aver- 
age American college boy speaks 


bad English, and speaks it badly. 


But isn’t his English 
as good as the thoughts 
he clothes in it? Isn’t 
there a_ relation be- 
tween what he has to 
express and his lan- 
guage? 

A boy gets his lan- 





guage chiefly by ear at home, but if his 
mind expands and the scope of his 
thoughts extends, his vocabulary at least 
must expand also. 

Lincoln learned language because, ap- 
parently, he had thoughts that insisted 
upon being expressed. Seeing how 
thoughts were expressed in Shakespeare 
and the Bible, he learned the trick from 
the best schools. 


“ HAT kind of people are they ?’’ 

“Well, when they are not 
playing bridge, they are working a pho- 
nograph.”’ 
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THIS BUBBLE 


“You Are a Good Boy, William !” 


T the news that the ex- 
cellent Taft has turned 
down his wine-glasses and 
will drink no more rum, Pres- 
ident Lillian Stevens, of the 
National W. C. T. U., gushes 
in to say: 





Mr. Taft is entitled to grateful apprecia- 
tion and the thanks of a thrice-grateful na- 
tion, which nation we believe within the next 
decade will outlaw the sale of that which is 
unfit te drink. 

We do not believe that Mr. Taft is 
looking for grateful appreciation, or a 
thrice-grateful nation’s thanks, for turn- 
ing down those glasses; nor is it likely 
that he will thrill with joy at Mrs. Stev- 
ens’ patronizing assurances. He is a 
man with a tendency to weigh too much, 
and he needs to keep himself in a state 
of the highest attainable mental vigor 
for the next four years. We doubt if 
any good trainer would give him any al- 
cohol so long as he kept in training. 
Very little is all he would get, anyhow, 
and if he finds it more convenient to take 
none at all, that is easily understood. 

In the course of time and his duties 
Mr. Taft will, doubtless, have something 
to say about the army canteen. When he 
speaks on that subject we doubt if Presi- 
dent Stevens gets a chance to issue any 
congratulations. A man of Taft’s sort of 
mind may readily enough elect to be 
himself a teetotaler, but could hardly be 
a Prohibitionist, and hardly co-operate 
in regulations that induce drunkenness 
while their purport is to abolish it. 

Nothing is more wonderful about the 
present anti-rum movement than its abil- 
ity to survive the assistance of the W. C. 
T. U. and the Prohibitionists. 


y——— 
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The Effect of Prayer 


CCORDING tto the Tribune, on 
Thanksgiving day the ministers of 
twenty-five towns in the Kansas-Missouri 
mining district united in a prayer for a 


ee = -~ wwe 


WORLD 


tariff on zinc ore. Some of the lines of 
the prayer were: 
O Lord, we humbly ask thine aid 
To tariff raise on zinc, 
Because our infant trade now stands 
Close onto ruin’s brink. 

There is yet some little time to elapse 
before the effect of this prayer can be es- 
timated. In the meanwhile, we are re- 
minded of the comment once made by an 
English paper, long before the present 
king had reached his royal office, when 
he was a mere prince, very much in debt, 
etc. The comment was to the effect that 
on Sunday the English churches all over 
the world united in a common service of 
prayer for the Prince of Wales, “ And,’’ 
concluded the comment, “ just look at 
him.’’ 


Canny 


Is Mr. Carnegie aware that the effect of 
a radical reduction in the steel tariff would 
be the elimination of a large part of the in- 
dependent manufacturers and the strength- 
ening of the mastery of the Steel Corpora- 
tion upon the steel trade of this country ?— 
Wall Street Journal. 

HIS statement, taken in connection 
with the fact that Mr. Carnegie is 
supposed to possess three hundred mil- 
lions of Steel bonds, would seem to argue 
that he is trying to add something to, or 
to strengthen his present income. 3ut 
Mr. Carnegie does not need any more 
money. What he wants is reputation. It 
is easier to believe that he shot his bolt 
not for pecuniary benefit, but because he 
saw a way of telling the truth at no 
expense. 


Parents, Take Notice 


Parental authority has come to a low ebb, 
and discipline is almost obsolete. The sacred 
ness of home has become a farce. . . 
The father thinks the bowling alley is far 
more sacred, and the mother plays bridge. 
Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 

LL things work to a common good 
Our contemporary should remem- 

ber that we are really in a transition 
stage, and it is hardly fair to judge us 
altogether by our present standards. 
Once there was too much discipline. The 
child was compelled to go to church two 
or three times on Sunday, and was regu- 
larly “‘ whaled ’’ into obedience, and held 
strictly into account for every act. This 


age has been succeeded by the present 
one, in which the child has as yet not 
come to a full recognition of his own re- 
sponsibilities. It is not improbable, how- 
ever, that left thus to their own re- 
sources, children will soon begin to find 
themselves, and by their self-control un- 
der supreme difficulties, and their knowl- 
edge of hygiene and psychology, come to 
be a source of real discipline to their 
parents. Only the other day we heard a 
little girl of eleven say to her mother: 
“Mother, dear, do you wonder that I ob- 
ject to your having wine on the table, 
when it averages nearly twenty per cent. 
alcohol, and has a most deterrent effect 
upon the coating of the stomach, to say 
nothing of your morals? ’’ 


ABRUZZI TO MISS ELKINS, 
SAID TO HAVE SENT HER TELEGRAMS IN 
THE LAST FEW DAYS. 
—New York Times, December 3. 
HAT a very small business this tat- 
tling, eavesdropping, and lying 
about those young people is. How it 
must disgust the decent men who work 
for the newspapers that keep it up! 


Fully Equipped As It Is 


ISS IDA TARBELL, : being acci- 
dentally herded in by a Sun re- 
porter with the Woman Suffragists, rises 
in the paper to explain that she belongs 
to the Anti-Suffrage Association. 

It makes one smile to think of Miss 
Tarbell’s needing any more vehicles of 
expression for her political sentiments. 

What does a twelve-inch gun want of 
firecrackers ? 


Fear 


The present active war against tubercu- 
losis appears to be bringing about conditions 
which are startling. It is creating and propa- 
gating a general fear. and horror of con- 
sumption. It is a most serious mat- 
ter to arouse an unreasoning fear against 
any disease.—New Orleans Picayune. 

VEN the doctors themselves are be- 
ginning to realize that the fear of a 
disease is likely to be as fatal as the dis- 
ease itself. This is particularly so in 
tuberculosis, where it is driven in to the 
patient, from the moment his case is 
diagnosed, that the chances of his re- 
covery are small. Thus terrorized, his 
cure is extremely doubtful. Added to this 
we have all the hysteria about germs 
which furnishes the patient with an added 
7 reason why he cannot get 
well. It ought to be clearly understood 


scientific ’’ 


that germs do not “attack.’’ They go 
when they are sent for. They are only 
sent for by those who do not use fresh 
air, and who are prone to be scared by 
what the doctors think they know. 
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The Right to Be a Woman 


OSE of us who happen to have been born women, and 
wish to remain so, are having a hard time of it. It is 
expected that we shall vote, that we shall go 
about lecturing, or, if we have social ambitions, 
that we shall play bridge, travel the rounds of 

resorts, tour Europe, and deck our- 

selves out in all sorts of fantastic 


—4) 
> = 


and grotesque habiliments. 


privileges. 

One of the reasons why we desire still to be women, is 
that we desire to continue in power. We, as women, are some- 
what fond of politics, of what the world is doing. We prefer, 
however, to exercise our power in these directions through the 
men, whom we can easily control, rather than to unsex our- 
selves, and by placing ourselves on the same level with them, 
permit them to exercise their own inclinations without our 
interference. 

We prefer to superintend our own households, as we have 
never had cooking done by outsiders that quite took the place 
of the dishes we have learned from our mothers. Neither do 
we care to look any more hideous than necessary when walk- 
ing abroad. Therefore, if there is no objection on the part 
of any one, we will remain women, and whether as old maids 
or mothers, continue to exercise our progressive influence. 








ARKE: I don’t know what I am ever going to do with 
that boy of mine. He is careless and absolutely reck- 
less of consequences, and doesn’t seem to care for anyone. 
Lane: Good! You can make a taxicab driver out of him. 


se HAT sort of a memory have you got?’’ 
“Rather peculiar. At times I remember the 
slightest detail. Then again, all is blank.’’ 
“T see. It’s a sort of a Rockefeller-Ryan-Archbold-Harri- 
man-Rogers memory.”’ 











“FIRE? NO; HAD TO PAWN MY PLUMAGE TO GET MY GIRL A 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT ”’ 


‘here 


There are some of us, however, 
who desire to be women. We wish 
to retain our native modesty, and 
that superiority over the men which 
comes from being permitted to perform our 
natural functions. We do not care to com- 
pete with men on their own ground, be- 
cause we feel that this would be a dis- 
tinct abrogation of some of our sacred 
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WAITING FOR SANTA (IN A FLAT) 


Authoritative Impressions of Grand Opera 
B Ben Musical Courier has been amusing itself by print- 
ing, in parallel columns, extracts from the criticisms 
of grand opera in New York’s daily newspapers. The in- 
ference is that the musically educated gentlemen of the 
daily press do not see with the same kind of eyes nor hear 


with the same kind of ears. 


Or is it possible that the charm 


of grand opera is a fiction of the imagination and not a 
fact? These parallel notices refer in each case to the same 


performance. 
The Press. 


Caruso’s voice was not in 
i‘s most mellow condition. 


The World. 
Campanini gave a_ noisy 
realing of the score. 


The Sun. 
Taccani’s singing did not 
evoke any great amount of 
applause. 


The Evening World. 
Polese . . . is sure to 
make a welcome addition tc 
the Manhattan’s forces. So 
much cannot be said for Tac- 
cani. 


The Tribune. 
Taccani has a voice lack- 
ing freshness. 


The Times. 
Toscanini conducted with 
something of the exuberance 
and vigor that he put into 
the performance of “ Aida’’ 
the other night. 





The Times. 
Caruso sang the part with 
all his torrential volume and 
golden beauty of tone. 


The Tribune. 
Campanini’s conducting was 
a redeeming feature of the 
occasion. 


The Times. 


Taccani’s singing brought 
forth rounds of applause. 


The Morning World. 
Taccani is a valuable addi- 
tion to Mr. Hammerstein’s 
forces. 


The Herald. 
Taccani has a fresh voice. 


The American. 


Toscanini’s treatment of 
the sweet and haunting mu- 
sic was marked by far more 
delicacy than his interpreta- 


tion of “ Ai 
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The Times. 
Hinckley’s voice is a bass 
of characteristic depth and 
solidity of timbre and was 
highly effective in the music 
that falls to his share. 
The Herald. 
Farrar was net up to her 
own high mark in singing. 
The Evening World. 
Schmedes’ voice is of 


agreeable quality and used 
with taste. 


The Press. 


It cannot be said Sembrich 
was in her best voice. 


The Tribune. 
Hinckley emitted his tones 
in distressful puffs, and con- 
tributed to the disappoint- 

ment of the evening. 


The W orld. 
Farrar was never in better 
voice. 


The Tribune. 

It does not seem possible 
that such viciousness of vo- 
calization, such unsteadiness 
of tone and impurity of in- 
tonation, can be due to any 
temporary and passing cause. 


The American. 
She was in splendid voice. 


When the great Jove nods need the rest of us be ashamed 


if we go to sleep? 


Didn’t Know It at the Time 
Did not Emerson, that most unmercenary of editors, accept for 
the Dial, pro honoris causa, and with a sinking heart, that article 
of Theodore Parker’s on the Reverend John Pierpont, which, never- 
theless, to Emerson’s astonishment, sold out the entire edition ?— 
G. Hodges in the Outlook. 
HAT did Theodore Parker say about John Pierpont in that 
piece in the Dial? Theodore Parker was a bold man, 
with good command of language. He was a heretic. John 
Pierpont was a poet and a theologian—possibly orthodox. 
What did Theodore say about John? 
We don’t know. May be we can find out. Meanwhile, here's 
betting that Theodore wouldn't have said it if he had known 
he was talking about J. P. Morgan's grandfather! 


Miscegenation 


ee HAT new tunnel under the Hudson is a great thing for 
Hoboken isn’t it?’’ 
“Well, I don’t know. It only tends to make the Hoboken- 
ites more and more like the New Yorkers.”’ 
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HEY have been making it hot for “ The 
Devil’’ up in Canada. In Montreal— 

this is the Savage Devil as portrayed by Mr. 
Stevens—Earl Grey, the Governor-General, 
gave him the snub direct, and Monsignor 
3ruckesi issued an interdict against the play, 
ordering his priests to forbid the Roman Catho- 
lics in their parishes to witness 








the performances. 
In Ottawa, the Free Press 
f . condemned the play as “ libidi- 
nous, unclean, unhealthy and inexcusable.’’ It is true that 
the Savage version was more fleshly and coarse than the 
polished rendering by Mr. Arliss and his company, but from 
the New York point of view it did not seem to merit all 
the adjectives applied to it by our Canadian contemporary. 
However, up there in the land of snows they are a bit more 
straight-laced than we are in this cosmopolitan town, and 
both the established churches as well as the dissenters wield 
a stronger influence. 
*” * 
On the head of the Free Press came down the usual 
blows of the black-jack used by theatrical managers to stun 
dollar-chasing newspaper owners into subjection. The man 





ager of the local theatre took his advertising away from the 
Free Press and demanded the return of the free tickets he had 
sent to the paper. In acknowledging the receipt of the tickets 
he gave expression to this naive view of a critic’s duties: 


We have yours of the 2nd inst. with 


ee Se 


point was not entirely an original one. These further ex- 
tracts from his letter have a sort of New York flavor not en- 
tirely unfamiliar to persons conversant with the methods used 
by New York managers toward New York daily newspapers: 

You cannot consistently expect us to do business with 
your firm and have them run down our attractions any more 
than you would a Sparks street merchant whose goods you 
were belittling. In fact, if we desired to do so, we dare not, 
as the Managers’ Association of New York would take us in 
hand for not taking some immediate action to counteract such 
an onslaught on their attractions. 

If you can suggest any way in which you can straighten 
this matter out to the satisfaction of Mr. Savage and the 
maragement of this theatre, we will be pleased to hear of it, 
but in the meantime we are obliged to discontinue any busi- 
ness with you. 

Putting the drama and the art of acting on the same 
footing as ready-made clothing or other merchandise sold in 
Sparks street is not entirely novel in the managerial mind, but 
it is not often so freely confessed. But it is something of a 
novelty to see a confession of the terror inspired by “ the 
Managers’ Association of New York’’ and the fear of being 
“taken in hand’’ by that ferocious body. 

It has not yet developed whether the Ottawa newspaper 
has found the way to “straighten this matter out to the 
satisfaction of Mr. Savage and the manager of this theatre.’’ 
Following metropolitan precedent, it should be easy. If the 
Free Press should discharge its critic it would probably find 
itself immediately enjoying a return of its theatrical adver- 
tising and dead-head “ passes.’”’ 


* * 


UR ears are so often assaulted by bad delivery 





from even our most prominent stage artisis 
that one is tempted to believe that no atten- 
tion whatever is paid to that important matter 
by the very persons to whom it should be of 
the most vital concern. It is difficult to re- 
frain from mentioning names, but every thea- 
tregoer has his own blacklist of actors and 
actresses who mis-pronounce, who use their 


local dialects, and in other ways fail to get authors’ meanings 








returned passes for that evening enclosed 
These passes we regret having to call in, 
but were obliged to do so owing to the 
fact that the understanding with which 
they were given out was not adhered to 
by your critic, due no doubt to his igno 
rance as to his duties on such an occa- 
sion. 

Each theatre, as you know, issues a pass 
for two or three to each newspaper with 
which it may be doing business, good for 
the opening performance of any play in its 
house, for the purpose of having a man go 
1e performance and report what the 
IENCE think of the production, 


de from his personal opinion altogether. 





This kind of criticism (?) may be all 
right from the box-office point of view, 






e in raising the standard of 
dramatic art is perhaps just a little bit 
problematical. It is the kind of criticism 
printed by one New York daily which 
sends to first-night performances its 
police-court reporter, live-stock editor, 
office-boy, scrub-woman, or any other of 
its employees who happens to be out of an 
evening’s job 
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Perhaps the local manager’s view- 





PLAYS OF THE DAY 
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over the footlights in pleasing and under- 
standable form. These vocal sinners 
should read “ The Speaking Voice,’’ by 
Katherine Jewell Everts, not because it 
is a highly scientific work but because 
its very lack of technical terms makes 
it agreeable reading and the author's 
enthusiasm is calculated to inspire a 
similar feeling in the reader. 

Lirs has long warred against the 
Pittsbur-r-r-g “r’’ on the American 
stage, and in “The Speaking Voice’”’ 
finds a strong and inteiligent ally. 


* * * 


RS. ASTOR,’’ says 
a daily newspaper, 
“was known to 
more New Yorkers 
through her attend- 





ance at the opera 
than through their 
social acquaintance with her. Mrs. 


Astor came in always an hour after the 
performance had begun. Just as invari- 
ably did she depart before the last act. 
Mrs. Astor waited through the intermis- 
sion that preceded the last act and re- 
ceived her friends in her box. Then 
when the curtain was up and the music 
had begun she made her preparations to 
leave.’’ 

Mrs. Astor was one of the few persons 
of society. so sure of her position that 
she could afford not to be bored. She 
evidently regarded the opera-as a social 
institution and not as a_ sacrosanct 
fetich to be taken as seriously as opera- 
enthusiasts would have it taken. It is 
also said that she was rather particular 
about the private reputations of the 
opera-singers who sang at her house, 
and took little interest in the current 
tittle-tattle about their private lives and 
doings. All of which suggests a con- 
jecture as to the possible number of 
opera-gcers who would admit that the 
opera and things operatic bored them if 
they had Mrs. Astor’s assured position 
and consequent independence of opin- 
ion. 

Of course the opera is a necessity to 
the social climbers of which this com- 
munity is so largely made up. It may 
be argued that the unquestioned success 
of Mr. Hammerstein’s plucky venture in 
West Thirty-fourth street is evidence of 
the popular demand for that form of 
entertainment. And yet there are un- 
couth persons who against this assert 
that one house would be quite enough to 
accommodate comfortably all those who 
go to the opera for the sake of the opera 
itself. This reminiscence of Mrs. Astor 
seems to be on the side of that asser- 
tion, Metcalfe. 











“wy, ANDY! ”’ 











Academy of Music—Last week of “The 
Red Mill.” Tuneful and funny musical play 
with Messrs. Montgomery and Stone inter- 
preting the fun and music of Messrs. Blos- 
som and Herbert. 

Astor—“ The Man from Home.” 
to the front and Europe in eclipse. 

Belasco—* The Devil,”’ with Mr. Arliss in 
the title part. <A finished performance 

Bijou—* \ Gentleman from Mississippi.” 
Mr. Wise and Mr. Fairbanks supplementing 
each other’s efforts in exploiting some of the 
fun in Washington life. 

Mr. Joseph O'Mara, the Trish 

“Peggy Machree.” Notice 


Indiana 


Broadway 
comedian, in 
later. 

Casino—Mr. Eddie Foy in “ Mr. Hamlet 
of Broadway.” Notice later. 

Criterion—“ Samson.” Mr. Gillette show- 
ing the power of money as a-settler of mat- 
rimonial difficulties. Fairly interesting. 

Daly’s—*‘ The World and His Wife.” Mr. 
Faversham in rather interesting demonstra- 
tion of how the matrimonial triangle works in 
Spain. 

Empire—Maude Adams in Mr. Barrie’s 
“What Every Woman Knows.” Notice later 


Garden—Mr. Henry E 
Jane’s Pa.” Interesting 
some little comedy chat 

Garrick—*“ The Patriot,”” with Mr. 
Collier as an English-born American 

Hackett- 
Fiske in the title part 
drama of New York low life 











A strong and 


‘Salvation Nell,” with 


| 





Fu 





William 


Mrs 


human 


Herald Square — “* The Twins.” 
Laughable musical farce, well 

Hippodrome—Flying machi 1 ballet 
and circus features All good 

Hudson-—Mr. Maugham’s Lady Frede 
ick,” with Ethel Bart ore in the lea NY 
role Bright comedy 

L.yric—“* The Blue Mouse.” Farce. Laugh 
able but broad in more senses than o 

Majestic—Mr. De Wolf Hopper ‘TI 
Pied Piper.” Musical fantasy of moderat 
charm 

Manhattan Opera House—Grand opera dla 
Hammerstein 

Savoy—“ The Battle.” with M Wilton 
Lackaye. Notice later 

Stuyvesant—Miss Blanche Bates and wel 
selected company in “The Fighting Hope 
Interesting and well presented 

Weber’s—“* The Stronger Sex,” with Annie 
Russell as the star Rather clever 

Wallack’s—“ The Boys and Betty,” with 
Marie Cahill as the prima donna One otf 


the best of the musical funny pieces. 
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The New Thought 


‘sf WAS once afflicted with rheuma- 
tism, sciatica, dyspepsia and chil- 

blains. I had creeping pains up and 
down my back, often increasing to 
a dead run. I had 

eS queer feelings in my 
» =< head and _ couldn't 


“yy = = . see a dollar bill on 


the sidewalk. I was 


fretful, moody, irritable, 
ugly, slapping my wife in 
the face on the slightest provo- 
cation. Since reading your 
book (any one of a hundred, 
they are all the same) I’m an- 


other. Heaven is in my heart. Sun- 
shine floods my soul. I see Aurora 
Borealises on every horizon. Success 
has me by the arm. All my prayers are 
answered To sum up, I’m feeling 


grand. 


New Thought does 


This is what 





for us. Read and ponder. Listen and 


sh fear! Think love 





be convinced. Bz 


thoughts! Pray standing up with your 





chest at an angle of 45 degrees. If you 
are run over by a trolley, laugh it off. 
f you are punched in the face by a con- 
ductor, don’t believe it 
Thought has interested us 
lave sat up nights with it 
the floor with it. We have 





read all about it. We have paid money 
to sit in reserved seats and watched it 
perfor: And as a result we respect it 
I 


New Thought is so 
strange nobody ever 
What we are now 
thought we were. All 

e is to think of 

to be, and we are IT. If 





hat you desire you 
have only to think of it, and it will be 


yours for keeps—if you sit and think 


and v provided— 
A ce oa 
, )U will understand and appreciate, of 
course, that when you desire a thing 
fre a purely selfish motive, just be- 


cause you think it would be a nice thing 


for you to have—you won't get it. That 
would be wrong Merely the fact that 
you desire i proof enough in itself 
ou are on an earthly planc Con- 
ee 1€1 1) don’t expect to get the bass 
earthly things you think you ought to 
have ( n¢ The New Thought 
Coe T | € cc ’ € 
Vc ‘ ese things by and by, but 
The } re ere ncidents 
After you think the New Thought for 
a few years and get so you can slide 





‘re. 


take a long breath first; when you can 
vibrate and pulsate to the music of the 
spheres at any hour of the day and night, 
when all you have to do is to nod care- 
lessly to your trusty old subliminal self 
and he comes right out of his upper berth 
and takes his trick at the wheel without 
a murmur—why then all these things 
come to you. 

Rich relatives die without any encour- 
agement. Six-cylinder automobiles hang 
around the front steps waiting for you 
to notice them. Steam yachts linger pa- 
tiently in the offing waiting for you to 
step aboard. You push away govern- 
ment bonds. 

Not for you! You are up, up, UP on 
a higher plane. You are in* mystic cir- 
cle number three with an end seat right 
on the aisle and holding hands with the 
Powers that Be. 

And pray don’t fool yourself with the 
idea that Everything will come to you 
if you just pretend to be a New Thought- 
ist. Never! You've got to be the real 
thing. 

* - ~ 

ND that isn’t aii. When you rise, and 
float, the prescription covers every- 
thing! The friend you depended on, who 
has now gone back on you, you greet with 
a glad smile. Your cherished ambition 
fails. Hooray! Nothing bothers you. 

You are now One with the Oneness. 

Arm and arm with the All, you trip 
lightly down the main corridor of Time, 
with a lead pipe cinch on happiness 
and a solar plexus full of concentrated 
bliss. 


That’s what the New Thought does for 





anyone who can spare the time from a 
busy life to submit to regular treatment. 
It ought to be worth everything. 


Think of meeting the girl you once 
loved and suffered over—the sweet, gen- 
tle, soulful eyed golden haired peaches- 
and-cream-girl who made you long to 
jump from a burning building or float 
for days on a marmalade raft on a cross, 
irritable ocean; who toyed with you and 
mangled your feelings and kept you 
guessing and your agonized heart bound- 
ing with anguish while you wondered 
what new form of torture she would de- 
vise next—think of that girl coming to 
you and hanging around just waiting for 
a kind look or a chance smile; think of 
saying to that girl in a kindly manner— 
for, of course, you are just full of kind- 
ness now—think of saying as you pat her 
gently on the head, “ There, there, little 
one—not to-day. I’m on a higher plane 
now. Run away and play in the garden. 
It’s my hour to go in to the Silence.’’ 

Of course—then—you wouldn’t even 
care about that. But it’s kind of nice to 
think it could be that way—once. 

To get into the New Thought is an 
easy matter. 

All you've got to do is not to care any 
more about the things you want, and then 
you'll get ’em. 

Terms on application. 

Thomas L. Masson. 


” ILLET announced his engagement 
to be married on the day he was 
graduated from college.’’ 
“Well, that only goes to show how 
little you really learn at college.’’ 


GOD SAVE YE, MERRY GENTLEMEN, LET NOTHING YE DISMAY 











































“a MAN’S A MAN FOR A’ THAT”’ 


Whoa, Pegasus ! a thrill of astonishment to find him Stage-Struck 
weighed and found padded. In regard ad 
to Evangeline, we confess to have had TAGE-STRUCK! The-butt of gods 


From an advertisement in the Evening 





Sun: : : ip : F —/_ 
no favorable opportunity of informing and men 
——————————————— Soe . (Pray. reader. do not scoff! 
| >Ay ; ) < ourselves, but surely Mr. Hiawatha can- ay; Teac, CO ROE aK 
| PADDED POETS, 3oc. . False friends the ve hin 7 oa then 
act i re not be classed as a padded poet unless alse friends they egg him on, an er 
Publishers’ Price, $1.50. stam: \The is they egg him off 
B E P we revert to the days of his football ca- ne Sods they eggs him ¢ 
t OUND N “MBOSSED ADDED . ° ‘ 
i 7 UNI IN cae a ADDE! reer at Carlisle. Longfellow, under a bucky Liske O 
cai, tuLL Gitt EpcGEs AND : . cky e Ones 
ergy : Ft — an a wee thin veneer of anonymity, has his name . 
c ) 9 +s : . . ‘ as IE ad in the Elvsian Fields. Eliial 
: age Comprising 16 ane includ protected from the searching critic who, Se day, in th ysian Fields, a 
ing all the popular English and nevertheless, relentlessly exposes Byron ind the children whom he had 


. J + 
f > ~ oes. : 4 - 7 « . l the l t 
American Poets and Mrs. Browning. What Galahad of caused the bears to ea 


: 
Mrs. Browning, Jean Ingelow, pure verse—now that Coogler of the chance 


~irag Lae, Carolinas is no more—will arise to ex “Don't you think you were rather 
; | Byam, ian, purgate and, in vulgar parlance, knock hard on us, considering that you re 
i Carey ; es Moore, the stuffing out of these poets whose were bald, you know chirped the 
: | Courtship of Miles oe padding has reduced them from the first tle folks 
| eee min coh ranks of $1.50 verse to the plebeian ' “3 -_ - ; “ ‘ ; = 
; ne . , esl ae though seductive valuation of 39 cents? a aalth 
M iawatha, Scott. R. H.R. “ Be thankfu exclaime 
Holmes, ” didn’t send teddybears to make f s 
“ you!”’ 
RUTH will out! At last we have an au Py > Whereupon the children, seeing e matter 
thentic list of the Padded Poets. In the J y s#\ at length in its true light, congratulated the 
bright lexicon of fame which Fate reserves = - Ae y LA YY — selves. 
for the final sifting of genius, this bar sinister x Ais ie “, 


A Human Training School 


S LIMSON: What do you mean by giving 
that little boy in the next block such a 


terrible whipping 


must henceforth cling to the names here 
enumerated. That it should include “ a// the 
popular English and American poets’’ is a 
ccause for international lamentation as well as 





surprise. Who, for instance, would have : WILLIE He didn’t even know it. papa 

tthought to find Lucile stigmatized as a padded You see, he’s a Christian Scientist All , e 
: . . « ‘ er | ~™MI i ? 

poet, or who, knowing the meager and pains- (us) boys practice on him, and he doesn’t even 
‘ | . anc n Ae : c 3 


‘ . . e y - rw 
taking output of Mr. Rubaiyat, would not feel oon we (HER) Seearae dare to tell his father and mother 


























NOT SO BAD . 

Two Northern business men, passing through 
a barren region of the South, paused one day 
before a hopeless, tumble-down habitation, one 
of them exclaiming: “ Poor creatures! How do 
they ever make a living from such land!’’ At 
this the sagging door of the hut slowly opened, 
a tall, lanky, poor white appearing, who drawled 
out to them: “ Looky here, strangers, I ain’t So 
durned poor ez you think I am. I don’t own all 
this yere land; I jest own the house,.’’—Hor- 
per’s Magazine. 


f as te mre AN EDITORIAL ENDORSEMENT 






THE VERY FIRST ONE 
The visitors in the historical museum gazed 
curiously at a small feather pillow which nestled 
ip a glass case. 
“TI don’t see anything unusual about that pil- 


low,’’ remarked one of the visitors, turning to 
the guide. 

“Tt’s a very valuable pillow,’’ replied the 
guide. “That is Washington’s original head- 
quarters.’’—Lippincott’s. 

THE INGREDIENTS 

“What constitutes a first-class society 

drama? ’’ 


; . ' a THESE NARROW 
“ Three acts, six gowns and nine epigrams.’’— 
Washington Herald. 
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order of the age.” 


This is not only the motto, 
it is also the p Meinl of the 


Smith Premier Typewriter 










Visible Writing 


Send for Information 


The Senith —— Tyrerper Co.dine) 
racuse, N.Y, U. 


BRIDGES 








New Model NolO 





From a serious-minded jester the editor re- 
ceived this note, together with a consignment of 
humor that was heavy enough to go by freight: 

Dear Sir: 

I read all these jokes to my wife, and 
she laughed heartily. Now, I have it 
on good authority that when a man’s 
wife will laugh at his jokes they are 
bound to be very good—or she is. 

Yours, etc. 

The editor slipped them into the return en- 
velope with the letter, after writing on the mar- 
gin, “ She is.’’—Lippincott’s. 

THE LAST STRAW 

ArTHUuR: They say, dear, that people who live 
together get to look alike. 

Kate: Then you must consider my refusal as 
final—The Christian Register. 
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Building, Chancery Lane, London, - England, AGENTs. 
also at Saarbach’s News Exchanges, 


St. Georges, Paris: 


Brentano's, 37 Ave. de l’Opera, Paris 
Ge Coventry Street, Leicester Square, W. London; 9, Rue 
1, Via Firenze, Milans ; Mayence, Germany. 
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What Better Gift Than 
One of Life’s Calendars 





Lifes 
Calendar 
1909 

















The best illustrative artists in the world draw regularly 
for LIFE, They supply the material for LIFE’S Cal- 
endar. The issue for 1909 is fully the artistic equal 
of its predecessors. 

LIFE’S CALENDAR for 1909 consists of 12 heavy 
sheets, 1534 by 1244, and acover in colors, tied with 
silk cord, and handsomely boxed. 


Price Two Dollars, carriage prepaid 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, ° ° 17 Weot 31st Street, New York 
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Camden, South Carolina 


THE KIRKWOOD 


T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ 


of The Sagamore on Lake George 











R O UND The Boston 


ue | $1425 Travel Society 


WORLD Old World 


Remarkable Four Months’ Journeys 


B) | Tours; M agnificent Steam- Boylston and Berkeley Sts., 
ships; First Class throughout, Boston, Mass. 














Select party sails January 30. 
‘O R | E N | Also Seven Tours to Europe, 
Spring znd Summer, ’09. 
r os POTTER TOURS, 32 Broadway, N. ¥Y. (30th Year.) 


















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


_Wood Rollers Tin R Rollers _ 


RAD-BRIDGE iE 


Registered at Pat. ( x , 
CLUB LINEN PLAYING CARDS" 








An I an al — Card.’ Design of back, hemstitched linen, pat. 

olors Red, Blue, Brown, Green. 25 cents per pack: 

3 1 edge 35 cents. Dealers everywhere or sent postpaid on receipt of 
\ € fader catalog of Bridge accessories free. Address Dept. L. 


ik: idcliffe & Co., New York. 144 Pearl St., & London, E.C. 


Charles 
Dana 
Gibson 


HAS returned to America to 
draw more of his inimitable 
pictures of people. He will 
also paint in oil colors sub- 
jects as typically American as 
his well-known pen-and-ink 
drawings. 

















@ With renewed enthusiasm, 
and with new powers after 
three years of study among 
the masters in Spain, Italy, 
Holland, France, Germany, 
and England, Mr. Gibson 
takes up his work, which will 
prove even more interesting to 
lovers of pictures than it was 
before. His paintings will be 
faithfully reproduced in full 
color, and his drawings in 
black and white, appearing ex- 
clusively in one publication— 


Collier’s 


The National Weekly 


ays 


















































THE GLORIOUS 
ORIENT 


ANNUAL MID-WINTER TOUR 
LEISURELY TRAVEL 
SMALL PARTY 


Japan, China, 
nA SELECT SPRING 


Hawaii, “ras 


(Cherry Blossom and Wistaria Season) 


California,Mexico, 


Fi ° d (INCLUDING NASSAU 
OYFrIGa © AND HAVANA) 
CHARMING ITINERARIES 
The best of everything at the best time 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


NEW YORK—225 5th Ave. 
SEND FOR BOSTON—306 Washington St, 
Mr. Moon: CONFOUND THOSE FLYING-MACHINES BOOKLETS PHILA.—1005 Chestnut St. 
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By. S. S. ARABIC—16,000 Tons—Feb. 4, Oct. 16 7” ____.20 hours from New York. , 
a nahin ses iat re t Adjoins Geo. Vanderbilt's famous estate. Always Open. New 
30 TOURS TO EUROPE. $250 Up management, Idealclimate. Riding, Driving, Golf, Tennis. 
F. C. CLARK, Times Building, New York NO CONSUMPTIVES. 











For the Coming Year 
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Now in its Twenty-Sixth Year. Always improving. Each year better than the year 
before. It retains all of its best features and is constantly adding new ones. 

The subscription price of LIFE. is Five dollars a year, for which amount it will be sent 
weekly to any address in the United States, Mexico or the American Possessions. To 
Canada, $5.52. To any point in the Postal Union, $6.04. 

With each Yearly subscription received before April Ist, 1909, LIFE will sead, post 
free, a copy of Mr. Charles Dana Gibson's charming and decorative drawing 


“Absent Friends” 
LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 17 West 3lst Street, New York 
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SOME NEW “HOWLERS” 


“Examination Humor’’ in a 
periodical Echoes ’’ contains 
some good “ howlers.’’ They are none the less 
interesting for coming from students in training 
for teachers. A criticism of William Blake that 
“as a child he was precocious in poetry, but in 
is a 


An article on 


called ‘“‘ Normal 


later years it developed into dogmatism,”’ 
lesson in the art of being inarticulate, while the 
remark that “ the works of the time were mostly 
Satyrs’’ is quaint though obvious. The transla- 
tion of “ caviare to the general’’ as “they gave 
the best of fish to the servant’’ is worth think- 
ing out, and so is the note on Wordsworth’s 
great line in the ode, “the winds come to me 
from the fields of sleep,’’ as “ found in Old Im- 
mortality, means that the wind blew across the 
flowers.’’ Of course there is boggling over 
proper names. There is nothing, indeed, so good 
as the description of Cromwell as “a man with 
coarse features and having a large, red nose 
with deep religious convictions beneath,’’ or the 
case of the “lapsed man’’ who, having by way 
of exception attended church, admitted to the 
rector’s wife that he had benefited, for he had 
learned that Sodom and Gomorrah were two 
cities, whereas he had always thought they were 
man and wife—Manchester Guardian. 


AsuHevitte, N. C.: The four-season resort of the 
South. THe Manor, the English-like Inn of Asheville. 


COURTSHIP IN IRELAND 

An Irish boy marries when he has a rid house, 
and an Irish girl just when she pleases. Some- 
times she so pleases while yet her years are 
few; at other times she is content to wait upon 
wisdom. In the latter case, of course, she makes 
a wise choice; but in the former almost always 
a lucky one—for Luck is the guardian angel of 
the Irish. 

“You’re too young to marry yet, Mary,’’ the 
mother said, when Mary pleaded that she should 
grant Laurence O’Mahony a particular boon. 

“Tf you only have patience, mother, I’ll cure 
was Mary’s reply. 
work, 


meself of that fault,’’ 

“ And 
rence,”’ 
agingly. 

ae: patience, was 
Laurence’s reply to this, “I'll cure her of that 
fault.’’ And he did, too—Srumas MacManus, 
Lippincott’ s. 


she’s never been used to Lau- 


the mother said to the suitor, discour- 
have ma’am,’’ 


you only 


A sign at a Ladies’ Fair reads :— 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE for 
LADIES’ FOOT-EES.”’ 


TO EVERY BODY 
The Red Cross invites you this year to Buy the 
Christmas Stamp. You put it 
in Christmas packages for good luck and good 
You will need more than one, of course. 


It costs a cent. 
will. 
It will be for sale all over the country, and the 
proceeds of its sale will go to fight tuberculosis. 


A ZEALOUS BOOR once remonstrated with a 
Brahmin. “ You don’t believe in the true God,’’ 
he said. 

The Brahmin shrugged his shoulders. “ Very 
likely,’’ he answered; “but if my Ged couldn’t 
make a better gentleman than your God has 
made, I would exchange him for a black dog.’’— 
Argonaut. 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WA SEL 
* It’s purity has made it famous” 











Around 


Porte Rico 


The special tours of the New York & Porto Rico 
Steamship Co. occupy three weeks, and are ideal yachting 
excursions on summer seas. The steamers have every con- 
venience, with only outside staterooms, They circle the 
entire island and stop at many interesting and historic locali- 
ties. The ship is the tourist's hotel during the entire trip, so 
that the labor and inconvenience of land travel is avoided. 

The special tourist rate for this cruise is $140,which 
includes every expense. Wiite for illustrated booklet. 


THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO. 
12 Broadway, New York, or 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co., Ne York, and all Principal Cities 















Miss Broiler: WHAT A HORRIBLE DEATH, AND 50 
YOUNG, Too! 

















iY seems hardly credible that the very 
first magazine advertisements of men’s 
clothing were published in this country not 
much more than ten years ago. Yet it is true. 

Until then the retail clothier sold 
garments made chiefly in sweat-shops, sent 
out with no manufacturer’s name. “Ready- 
made” was a jest. The clothes did not fit, 
had no style, would not hold shape. “‘Ready- 
made” was intended for men who could not 
afford to patronize a custom tailor. 

When these first advertisements appeared, 
retail clothiers were sceptical. The idea of 
a manufacturer trying to sell clothes bearing 
his name, and backed by his reputation, 
was suspicious. The idea of a manufacturer 
using the printed word to help them sell 
better clothes, and more of them, was un- 
heard of. Presently the first “natural pose” 
fashion picture appeared. Clothiers laughed 
at it. Why, it showed a coat wrinkled at 
the elbows, just as it looked on a live man! 
People wanted fashion pictures that showed 
never a wrinkle or crease. Many of the 


had dawned in their trade, and not only sold | 


these garments, but codperated with the 
manufacturer to raise standards. 
To-day, every clothing manufacturer of 


prominence in this country is a national ad-| 


vertiser, while every retailer of conse 
quence sells one or more of the excellent 
lines of advertised men’s clothes. 

The sweat-shop has practically disap- 
peared. For clothes like these can be made 
only in light, clean, sanitary work-rooms, 


rT" 
~ 





by skilled workers with special machinery. § 
The “hand-me-down” of the past has dis- F 


appeared too, and with it the Baxter Street 
joke. Whatever their incomes, American 
men are the best-dressed in the world. 
Our college boys buy ready-to-wear. 
mechanic dresses as well as the banker of 
the last generation. Crack London tailors 
admit that, with the sweat-shop system still 
in England, they cannot equal the work- 
manship on moderate-price American ready- 
to-wear men’s clothes. 

So much for improvement in quality 





clothiers refused to display 
such a freakish fashion- 
plate. 

But the public quickly 
saw the point—as usual. 
It wanted ready-to-wear 


The QuoinClub 


TLT LT Key 


Sent to any Business Man on Request 


through magazine advertis 
ing and its nationaldemand, 
As for increase in volumed 
trade, that hasbeenamazing 

Retail clothiers now doa 
business that would have 








garments like those in the 
natural pictures, and 
backed by the name and 
assurance of the manufac- 
turer who explained his 
product in the magazines. 
Some clothiers set their 
faces against this demand. 
These obstructionists have 
disappeared. The majority, 
however, saw that a new era 


that asset large. 


to do it. 





Mr. Manufacturer: 
selling problem 2 De you sell your pro- 
duct anonymously or by name? The 
latter plan builds up an asset that is 
yours—and the magazines could make 
In the Quoin Club 
the 30 leading periodicals in America 
have an organization that can focus 
on your selling problem large ex- 
perience and trained minds. 
serve you—and will gladly undertake 
Address or call 

The Quoin Club 
m1 Fifth Ave, N. ¥. 


seemed impossible twenly 
years ago. For manufactut- 
ers, through magazine at 
vertising, have shown people 
the wisdom of buying 
quality, the advantage 
having several suits, the 
real value of a good appear 
ance. That has sent anit 
formed patronage to 


What is your 


It might 
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retail clothier everywhet 
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While Rock. 


““The World’s Best Table Water’’ 














NEW YEAR’S 
ENTERTAINING 
—- VINTAGE 


Wine 


we 
| ) pry MONOPOLE BRUT 1898 
| These are ~ finest 


Vintage Wines youcan 


{ | buy. No hig er in 


price than non-vintage 
brands in America. 


ALEX D SHAW & CO 
16 Broad St. General Agen 


: WiGs IND TOUPEES 


E make the best non-detectable | 
toupee in the world, A great 
WV oupee | of colds, Sent 
C, O, D,, privilege of examination. 
Instructions as to self-measurement 
by mail. Made on Vegetable Netting, 
$12; Single Silk Gauze Lining, $18; 
Double Silk Gauze Lining, $25. Our Bambina 
double-face Toupee Plaster is superior to all others, Prepaid,50c, 


LOMBARD BAMBINA CO., 121 MunroeSt., Lynn, Mass. 








EY ror 22s Filth Avenue; 

















HAD BEEN MRS. 


JONAH 


———————— WHERE IT ENDS 


The quality of mercy 


Is not strained ; 


umbrella 
When it rained. 


of Celebrities Bought and Sold. 
Send for price lists. 
BENJAMIN, 
New York City, 
** Sl a year 





But durn the sinner anyhow who swiped my old 


—Evening Sun. 














INESTOR 


CIGA {TED ”” ‘ROYAL NESTOR 
“NESTOR ~ ” 4“ ** IMPORTED ”” 
_ NESTOR” a ~PURURT ED ROvALNESTOR™ 
25 cts. 15 cts. 


Quality and Quantity go hand in hand 
With the famous original NESTOR brand. 














Whatever else you do, do not fail 
It will be on sale at every news-stand in the 
United States during the week of January 4. 
of which will deal with the subject of 
What’s more, 


Buzz-Wagon number of LIFE. 


pictorially and seriously. 
the regular price—ten cents. 


advance. 





cent. interest. Two per cent. 
for placing loans. 


and vessel property. Address: 








Ellicott City, Maryland. 


~ 


to buy a copy of The 


It will consist of 64 pages, most 
automobiles considered humorously, 
this unusual number will be sold at 


To make sure, you had better order it of your newsdealer in 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY 


MONEY TO LOAN 


in sums to suit on Real Estate, City or Country, 
anywhere in the United States, or Canada, at six per 
commission charged 
Will also make loans on yachts 


A. H. CRAWFORD, R. F. D. Route One, Box 60, | 








| | 
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The constantly increasing 
popularity of 


IMPERIALES 


CIGARETTES 


is a just appreciation of their superior 
merit. Imperiales Cigarettes cost 
only 10c. for 10, but it is by their 
sustained high quality not because of 
their low price that critical smokers 
prefer them—they are Different, Dis- 
tinctive, Satisfying, 
made of an unusual 
blend of the finest to- 
bacco—rolled in thin, 
pure mais paper and 
crimped, not pasted. 

Each Imperiales Cig- 
arette has a mouth 
piece to cool the smoke. 


We are anxious to 
have youtry a pack- 
age of Imperiales, 
and if your dealer 


cannot supply you we 
will be glad to send 
them to you direct. 


10c for 10 


THE JOHN BOLLMAN CO., Mfr. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


TH 
ohn BOLL 


SAN FRANC ISTO 








— 
“ How to Keep a Gooa Grip « on Your Health ” 
SK FOR BOOK 25 
THOMPSON OF WORC ESTER, Worcester, Mass. 








\ E will furnish, on request, an attractive 

Christmas Card with each subscrip- 
tion to LIFE given as a gift. It contains space 
for the names of recipient and giver, and will 
certify that he or she is entitled to a year’s 
subscription to LIFE. 

Remit Five Dollars to LIFE PUBLISHING 
COMPANY with the name and address to which 
LIFE is to be sent. To each yearly subscriber 
this season LIFE will send, post free, a copy of 
Mr. Charles Dana Gibson’s charming and decor- 
ative drawing, ‘‘ ABSENT FRIENDS!”’ 

If the subscription is a Foreign one, 
$6.04, or for Canada, $5.52. 


remit 






































alifornia affords opportunity for the enjoyment of every 

outdoor recreation. Mountains, Plains and Seashore 

offer their various forms of pastime, and the balsamic 
atmosphere, heavily laden orchards and profusion of 
flowers make it a paradise of repose. Sunshine, fruit 
and flowers everywhere. Spend your winter amid these 
healthful surroundings. 


The best route for comfortable travel and pictur- 
esque scenery between the East and California is the 


Southern Pacific Sunset Route 


Trains of superior equipment 
Oil burning locomotives 
Automatic block signals 
Rock ballast roadbeds 
Safety and comfort, all the way, day and night 


Choice of routes from Eastern points via New Orleans, 
with 10 days stop over privilege in this delightful, quaint city. 
Send for interesting literature to 


New York New Orleans Chicago Houston San Francisco 
349 Broadway Magazine St 120 Jackson Bivd. Main St. Flood Building 


Southern Pacific Company 











